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realize for England bears many resemblances to that set up in
modern times in many European countries. Security, stability,
as large a measure of independence as possible, and the
simultaneous development of all industries, were the principal
features. It was conceived to be the duty of the State to regulate
everything to conform with this general scheme. The sale of
corn was controlled to secure a steady output at a reasonable
price. The importation of foreign fish was prohibited and the
observance of Lent made obligatory to encourage English fisher-
men. Patents were granted giving a monopoly of the produc-
tion and sale of a wide range of manufactured commodities
under specified conditions; and the importation of similar
foreign goods was prohibited. English shipping was encouraged
by charging heavier dues upon foreign vessels. Foreign trade
was placed in the hands of companies, each having the sole right
to trade in one area, such as the Merchant Adventurers, the
Muscovy Company, the East India Company, and the Hudson
Bay Company. Wages and conditions of employment were
regulated by statute, and the poor and the unemployed pro-
vided for. Everything was adjusted with a careful eye upon the
balance of trade, for Cecil was an orthodox mercantilist. 'It is
manifest5, he said, 'that nothing robbeth the realm of England
but when more merchandise is brought into the realm than is
carried forth. ... The remedy hereof is by all policies to abridge
the use of such foreign commodities as be not necessary for us.*

Colbertism

The mercantile system was developed to even greater com-
pleteness in France in the seventeenth century by Louis XIV's
great finance minister Colbert. So consistently were its prin-
ciples followed that mercantilism was called in France and
Italy Colbertism, In 1667 a comprehensive high tariff was
introduced upon practically all imports, and under its protec-
tion the State set out to control and develop with the greatest
intensity every conceivable manufacturing industry. To make
food cheap an export duty was placed upon corn, and agricul-
ture was thus sacrificed in the interests of manufactures, which